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INTRODUCTION 


When  parents  actively  participate  in  the  education  of  their 
children,  everyone  wins!  The  achievement  levels  of  the  children 
increase,  public  support  for  the  school  is  enhanced  and  staff 
morale  is  improved.  Therefore,  parents  and  educators  must  forge 
a  partnership  to  provide  quality  education  for  all  children.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  collection  of  ideas  in  this  publication  will  serve  as 
a  springboard  to  better  communication  with  parents. 

Nancy  Coopersmith 

ECIA  Chapter    1   Specialist 

Department  of   Administrative  Services 

4^-4420 


Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 

in  2011  with  funding  from 

Montana  State  Library 
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TYPES  OF  PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 

COMMUNICATION  -  FOUNDATION  FOR  ALL  PARENT  INVOLVEMENT  ACTIVITIES 

PERSONAL  CONTACT: 

o       SLIDE  PRESENTATION  ABOUT  THE  SCHOOL 

o       INVITE  PARENTS  TO  LUNCH  AT  SCHOOL  --  USE  PHONE  CALLS,  HOME  VISITS, 

MAILED  INVITATIONS  IN  HOME  LANGUAGE 
TELEPHONE: 

o       ASK  TEACHERS  TO  MAKE  POSITIVE  PHONE  CALLS  TO  PARENTS 
WRITTEN: 
o       BRIEF  PARENTS  WHO  ARE  WILLING  TO  TALK  TO  OTHER  PARENTS  ABOUT 

SCHOOL 
o       SEND  HOME  "HAPPY  GRAMS" 

PARENTS  AS  LEARNERS  -  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  PARENTS  TO  LEARN  ABOUT  THE 
SCHOOL  PROGRAM  AND  INCREASE  THEIR  SKILLS  TO  HELP  THEIR  CHILDREN 
o       REASSURE  PARENTS  THEIR  SUPPORT  MAKES  A  DIFFERENCE 
o       OFFER  E5L  CLASSES  AND  OTHER  ADULT  CLASSES 
o       OFFER  CLASSES  WHERE  PARENTS  AND  STUDENTS  CAN  LEARN  TOGETHER 

PARENTS  AS  TEACHERS 

o        ENCOURAGE  PARENTS  TO  TELL  THEIR  CHILDREN  STORIES 

GIVE  PARENTS  PACKETS  OF  LEARNING  MATERIALS  TO  USE  WITH  THEIR 
CHILDREN 

PARENTS  AS  ADVISORS,  DECISION-MAKERS 

o       LISTEN  AND  RE5POND  TO  PARENTS'  CONCERNS 

o       PROVIDE  TRAINING  FOR  LEADERSHIP  ROLES 

PARENTS  AS  SUPPORTERS 

o       FEATURE  CHILDREN  IN  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS 

o       FAMILY  MOVIE  NIGHT  FUND  RAISER 

o       FOOD,  FAMILY,  FUN  ACTIVITIES 

(Source:     Arizona  Department  of  Education,   1987) 
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A  successful  E.C.I. A.  Chapter*  I  Program  depends  upon  a  joint  effort  of  parents 
and  schools  working  together.  Your  help  is  needed  in  planning  this  year's  Par- 
ent Program. 

1.  Parent  or  Guardian  Name: 


2.  Address:  Phone: 


3.  Children  in  program:  Name  School 

Name  School 


4.  Total  number  of  children  in  school  Number  of  children,  not  in  school  

5.  Do  you  prefer  day  or  evening  meetings?  Day  Evening  

YES   NO 

6.  I  would  come  to  the  E.C.I. A.  Parent  Meetings  if  I  had  transportation.  


7.  I  would  be  interested  in  Parent  Study  Groups  to  exchange  ideas  with 

other  parents,  educators  and  persons  in  the  community. 

8.  I  could  arrange  my  time  to  help  with  special  projects. 

9.  I  think  a  special  day  for  Grandparents  is  a  good  idea. 


I 


10.  I  am  interested  in  learning  more  about  these  subjects:  (Circle  the  ones  which  l 
are  of  interest  to  you.)  • 

A.  Reading  with  understanding  i 

B.  Phonics 

C.  Reading  games 

D.  Reading  at  home  ■ 

E.  Child  safety 

F.  Childhood  and  other  illnesses 

G.  Drug,  alcohol  and  cigarette  abuse 
H.  Raising  responsible  children 

1 .  Disci  pi ine 

2.  Rivalry  and  jealousy  at  home 

3.  Teenage  struggle  for  independence 

I.  Special  services  offered  by  school  ' 

J.  Legal  rights  and  obligations 

1 .  Child  support 

2.  Guardianship  ' 

3.  Shoplifting 

4.  Estate  planning  i 
K.  Family  crisis 

1 .  Divorce 

2.  Separation  I 

3.  Death 

4.  Child  and  spouse  abuse 

5.  Illness  , 
L.  The  single  parent 

M.  Home  Management 

1 .  Budget 

2.  Meal  planning  and  nutrition 

*Formerly  ESEA,  Title  I 

(Source:  Pettice,  Vincent  and  Way,  1982) 
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TITLE    I    NEWSLETTER 
OCTOBER.    1980 


TITLE        I 
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The  E.S.E.A.  Title  I  Staff  wishes  to  thank  the 
parents  who  attended  parent  orientation  sessions 
in  the  schools.   All  parents  are    invited  to  an 
evening  orientation  October  6  at  7:00  P.M.  in 
the  Administration  Building,  516  N.  Jackson 
Street.   Please  fill  out  the  slip  below  and 
return  to  your  child's  Title  I  teacher. 

Our  Thursday  morning  workshops  will  begin-  October  9  at  9:30  a.m. 
the  Parents'  Workroom  at  East  Park  Middle  School.   We'  have  tried 
to  schedule  sessions  that  will  be  helpful  and  interesting  to  Title 
parents.   If  transportation  is  needed,  you  may  call  443-2900, 
extension  329  or  224.   Here  is  the  workshop  schedule  for  October: 


DATE 

October  9 

October  16 

October  23 


October  30 


SPEAKER 
Mrs.  Mary  Lou  Huckstadt,  R.N 


Parent  Coordinators 

Nancy  Coopersmith,  Title  I 
Reading  Coordinator 


Parent  Coordinators 


TOPIC 

Immunization  and 
Childhood  Diseases 

Making  Learning  Games 

Rights  and 
Responsibilities  of 
Parents 

Open  workshop 


November  10,  1980  the  regional  Title  I  program  is  holding  an  all  day 
workshop  in  Champaign,  Illinois,  for  all  Title  I  parents.  This  is  an 
excellent  workshop  offered  without  cost  to  you,  except  for  your  time. 
Transportation  will  be  provided  by  Title  I.  If  you  are  interested  in 
attending,  please  fill  out  the  slip  below.  You  will  be  contacted  for 
further  arrangements. 

itle  I  would  again  like  to  stress  how  important  you  are  to  your  child 
reading  progress.   If  you  become  involved  in  the  program,  we  feel  you 
will  gain  as  much  as  you  give.   During  the  year  your  child  will  bring 
home  newsletters  and  announcements  so  you  will  know  what  is  happening 
the  Title  I  Program.   Feel  free  to  call  if  you  have  any  questions  or 
probl ems . 


i  n 


Tear  off  and  return  to  your  child's  Title  I  teacher. 


I  can 


or  cannot 


attend  the  night  orientation  meeting  October  5 


at  7:00  p.m.  in  the  Administration  Buildinq. 

I  would  like  to  attend  the  November  10  Title  I  workshop  in  Champaign 


NAME 


(Source:     Coopersmith,   1980) 


Phone 


WHY  PARENTS  DO  NOT  VISIT  SCHOOL 


These  are  comments  from  parents  who  attended  a  Basic  Skills 
Workshop  in  Champaign,  Illinois,  November  1980. 


1.  Parents  do  not  feel  welcome  at  school. 

2.  Parents  do  not  feel  they  can  communicate  with  teachers. 

3.  Parents  feel  intimidated  by  teachers:   "Teachers  know  more." 

4.  Parents  don't  always  understand  the  terms  used  by  teachers. 

5.  Teachers  do  all  the  talking.   Parents  can't  ask  questions. 

6.  Teachers  represent  authority — parents  shy  away  from  that. 

7.  Parents  are  uncomfortable  when  there  is  only  one  parent 
and  several  teachers  and  other  staff  members. 

8.  Positive  reinforcement  is  not  given  to  parents. 

9.  Parents  don't  want  to  hear  the  bad  news. 

10.  Parents  feel  that  teachers  are  critical  of  them  as  parents. 

11.  Parents  feel  that  teachers  are  against  them  or  their  children 

12.  Parents  are  uncomfortable  in  the  school  setting.   They  are 
afraid  of  getting  lost. 

13.  Parents  feel  that  criticism  of  their  children  is  a  re- 
flection on  them. 

14.  Parents  have  had  bad  experiences  in  school  when  they  were 
children. 

15.  Parents  are  called  only  when  there  is  a  problem. 

16.  Some  parents  are  not  involved  with  their  children:   parental 
priorities  are  not  child-oriented. 

17.  Parents  do  not  have  transportation. 

18.  Parents  believe  that  visiting  school  doesn't  help. 

19.  Parents  don't  want  to  get  involved  in  school  activities. 

20.  Parents  work  during  the  day. 

21.  Parents  have  small  children  at  home — no  babysitter. 

22.  Parents  are  unaware  of  their  rights. 

23.  Poor  relationships  exist  between  teachers  and  parents. 

(Source:  Spencer,  1980) 
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WORKING  WITH  PARENTS 

ABC's  OF  WORKING  WITH  PARENTS 

Accept  parents  as  they  are. 

Believe  that  parents  are  sincerely  concerned  about  all  aspects  of  their  child's  growth  and 

development. 
Compliment  parents  on  their  child's  attitude,  behavior,  performance. 
Discuss  topics  that  interest  parents. 

Encourage  parents  to  become  involved  in  their  child's  education. 
Familiarize  yourself  with  each  family's  situation. 
Give  parents  an  opportunity  to  question  and  express  their  opinions. 
Help  parents  develop  confidence  in  their  abilities.   Parents  have  much  to  offer  the  school 

program. 
Invite  parents  to  participate  in  all  school  activities. 
Judge  not. 

Know  the  community  resources  available  to  parents. 
Listen  to  what  parents  are  saying. 

Make  every  effort  to  involve  all  parents.  Telephone  calls  and  home  visits  are  helpful. 
Never  say  it  can't  be  done. 

Offer  opportunities  for  parents  to  develop  a  better  understanding  of  the  school  program. 
Plan  appropriate  activities  for  parent  volunteers. 

Question  open-endedly  to  stimulate  more  discussion  rather  than  using  close-ended  questions. 
Remember  that  school  is  not  the  only  factor  influencing  the  family. 
Show  that  you  are  genuinely  interested  in  the  parents. 
Thank  parents  for  attending  meetings,  serving  as  volunteers. 
Understand  that  parents  have  a  right  to  express  their  opinions. 
Vary  your  approaches  to  parent  involvement. 
Welcome  parents  and  be  sincere. 
X-ray  your  parent  involvement  program  regularly. 
You  must  help  parents  feel  comfortable  and  needed. 
Zeal  on  your  part  is  essential  to  a  successful  parent  involvement  program. 


Contributed  by: 

Ms.  Mauvolene  F.  Thomas,  Parent  Coordinator 
Tucson  Public  Schools 
Tucson,  Arizona 


Ideas  for  Parental  Involvement 


Source:   Parent  Participation  for  Effective  Schools 

Arizona  Department  of  Education,  February,  1937. 
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IDEAS  FOR  PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 

Home-School  Communications:  Communication  is  the  foundation  for  all  other  parent 
involvement  activities.  Yet,  most  parents  typically  hear  from  the  school  only  when  their 
child  is  in  trouble.  Positive  examples  of  efforts  to  improve  communication  are  listed 
below: 

Personal  Contact: 

1.  Hold  a  "Parent  Get  Acquainted  Coffee  and  Continental  Breakfast"  in  the  fall. 

2.  Invite  new  children  and  their  parents  to  a  "Get  Acquainted  Hour"  the  week 
before  school  starts. 

3.  Invite  new  teachers  and  new  parents  to  a  tour  of  the  district.  Cover  points  of 
interest,  local  churches,  facilities  available  in  the  area,  places  that  could  be  used 
for  field  trips,  boundaries  of  attendance  area. 

'4.      Develop  a  slide  presentation  orienting  new  parents  and  students  to  the  school. 

5.  Establish  regular  visitation  days  for  observation  of  classes  and  a  chance  for 
parents  to  offer  constructive  suggestions. 

6.  Invite  parents  to  come  with  pupils  to  "See  What  I  Do  in  School"  one  day  during 
the  year. 

7.  Invite  parents  to  visit  classrooms  whenever  they  wish  to  do  so  and  send  special 
invitations  for  culmination  of  a  unit,  puppet  play,  songfest,  etc. 

S.  Arrange  meetings  with  parents  whenever  an  innovation  in  curriculum  and 
instruction  is  to  be  tried. 

9.  Invite  parents  of  a  particular  grade  level,  such  as  sixth  grade,  to  informal  "buzz" 
sessions  in  small  groups  on  school-related  topics  of  concern  to  parents  and 
teachers,  such  as  discipline,  homework,  or  communicating  with  that  age  child. 

ana668 
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Personal  Contacts  (Continued): 

10.  Have  open  houses  for  one  grade  level  at  a  time.  Small  groups  of  parents  lend 
better  to  communication. 

11.  Vary  the  times  for  open  houses.    Hold  some  in  the  afternoon,  some  at  night. 

12.  Set  up  parent  conference  days  during  the  school  year  for  parents  to  come  to 
school  to  discuss  progress  with  their  child's  teacher. 

13.  Schedule  a  parent-teacher  conference  in  a  student's  home.  (It'll  help  you  see 
what  it's  like  for  some  parents  to  come  to  school.) 

14.  Hold  monthly  informal  "rap  sessions".  Plan  to  drink  lots  of  coffee,  share  lots  of 
information,  and  do  lots  of  listening  to  concerns  while  building  goodwill  and 
feelings  of  unity. 

15.  Organize  special  outreach  efforts  to  hard-to-reach  parents  through  telephone 
calls,  home  visits,  special  mailed  invitations  to  parents  in  home  language  to  have 
lunch  at  school  with  children. 

16.  Invite  fathers  to  a  breakfast  with  teachers  where  discussion  will  take  place  and 
dads  may  then  visit  classes  as  their  day  permits. 

17.  Have  teachers  select  a  "Student  of  the  Month".  The  student's  parents  are  invited 
to  lunch  with  the  principal  and  parents  of  other  "Students  of  the  Month".  Invite 
community  leaders  to  the  lunch  also. 

18.  Have  children  prepare  a  luncheon  for  parents,  teachers,  and  themselves.  Send 
handwritten  invitations. 

19.  Invite  several  parents  to  sample  the  school  lunch  once  a  month.  Seat  them  with 
the  principal,  a  teacher,  and  several  randomly  selected  students. 

20.  Invite  each  parent  to  have  lunch  with  their  child  at  school  during  American 
Education  Week. 


-10- 
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Personal  Contacts  (Continued): 

21.  Let  the  students  in  your  room  cook  an  evening  meal  or  a  luncheon  for  their 
parents.    While  they  are  eating,  let  the  children  tell  what  they're  learning. 

22.  Hold  a  bean  and  hot  dog  supper  and  open  house  coordinated  with  a  talent  show. 
Allow  children  to  show  their  parents  around  the  school  building. 

23.  Hold  a  "Grandparent's  Day"  to  honor  grandparents  with  special  recognition  given 
to  those  who  had  made  a  contribution  to  the  school. 

2k.  Hold  a  "Senior  Citizen  Day"  at  the  school,  inviting  grandparents  and  other  older 
friends  of  the  school.    Provide  transportation. 

25.  Set  up  a  plan  for  principals  to  make  "house  calls". 

26.  Make  it  possible  for  teachers  to  make  home  visits  at  least  occasionally. 

27.  Try  neighborhood  coffees  in  parents'  homes.  Invite  people  in  area  to  meet 
informally  with  the  principal  and  one  or  two  teachers  to  talk  about  school  and 
education. 

28.  Conduct  home  visits  involving  teachers  and  trained  volunteers.  (See  description 
of  "Weinberg's  Home  Visitation  Program"  on  pages  47-49.) 

29.  Be  sure  that  teachers  are  represented  and  recognized  at  PTA  or  other  parent 
group  meetings. 

30.  Encourage  teachers  to  become  more  visible  in  the  community. 

31.  Seek  out  the  parents  who  never  participate.  Sometimes  these  parents  feel 
inadequate  or  timid  and  simply  need  to  be  encouraged  and  needed. 

32.  Use  the  "grapevine"  network;  nothing  is  more  powerful  and  gets  the  word  out 
faster. 

33.  Provide  translators  and  translations. 
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36.    Try  teacher  phone  calls  to  parents  to  invite  them  to  back-to-school  nights. 


Personal  Contacts  (Continued): 

34.  Establish  a  Home-School  Cooperation  Committee.     Exchange  reports  with  other 
schools. 

Telephone: 

35.  Make  an  effort  to  improve  the  telephone  answering  techniques  of  everyone  in  the 
school  office. 


37.  Occasionally,  ask  the  child  to  have  parents  call  the  teacher  rather  than  the 
teacher  contact  the  parent. 

38.  Set  up  a  listeners'  bureau  in  your  community.  Suggest  members  advertise  their 
telephone  numbers.  Let  them  know  that  you  really  want  to  know  what  is  being 
said,  and  be  sure  to  let  them  know  when  you  have  followed  up  on  concerns  they 
have  shared  with  you. 

39.  Advertise  one  evening  a  week  when  parents  or  students  can  telephone  the 
principal  to  ask  questions  or  discuss  problems. 

40.  Have  teachers  make  at  least  one  positive  phone  call  per  week  to  a  parent  to 
report  on  a  child's  accomplishment. 

Written: 

41.  Hold  staff  workshops  on  communications  skills  with  a  special  focus  on  parents. 

42.  Have  an  information  brochure  on  your  school  for  visitors,  for  parents  to  send  to 
grandparents,  or  for  graduates  to  have  as  keepsakes. 

43.  Improve  the  quality  and  frequency  of  school  newsletters.   Try  mailing  home. 

44.  In  each  month's  newsletter,  publish  the  names  and  phone  numbers  of  a  few 
parents  who  are  willing  to  talk  to  other  parents  about  any  kind  of  interest  or 
concern. 
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Parents  as  Advocates,  Advisors,  and  Decision-Makers:  Parents  can  serve  a  valuable  role 
as  members  of  task  forces,  advisory  committees,  and  school  boards.  Ideas  for  involving 
parents  in  this  way  are  listed  below. 

114.  Organize  a   Parent  Advisory  Committee   to  give  an  opportunity   for  parents  to 
contribute  ideas  and  suggestions  concerning  their  child's  education. 

1 15.  Set  up  high  school  parent  advisory  groups  to  assist  in  curricular  and  instructional 
changes  and  to  aid  in  establishing  goals  and  objectives  for  each  department. 

116.  Invite    parents    to    serve    on    curriculum    development    and    textbook    adoption 
committees. 

117.  Have  parents  contact  colleges  with  suggestions  for  potential  teachers. 

118.  Provide    training    for    parents,    teachers,    and    principals    who    serve    in    these 
leadership  roles. 

1 19.  Listen  carefully  and  respond  to  parents'  concerns  and  needs. 

120.  Give  parents  meaningful  roles. 

Use  this  list  of  120  ideas  as  a  discussion  guide  to  develop  120  more  ideas  for  increasing 
parent  involvement  in  your  school. 

(Boren,  1984;  Chrispeels,  1986;  Colley,  n.d.;  Community  Education  Section,  1985; 
Community  Services  Office, n.d.) 
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How  to  have  an  effective  parent  conference 


Victor  Hoemann 


Most  schools  schedule  annual  or  hiannual 
meetings  with  parents  for  reporting  on 
student  progress.  These  meetings  are  great 
opportunities  for  you  to  strengthen  parent- 
teacher  communication — an  important  at- 
tribute of  effective  schools. 

This  year,  make  the  most  of  your  con- 
ferences by  following  these  guidelines. 
They'll  help  you  put  parents  at  ease,  solicit 
their  comments,  and  relate  the  information 
they  most  want  to  know.  And  they're  as 
easy  to  remember  as  ABC! 

First,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  you 
may  have  to  make  special  arrangements 
for  parents  who  are  divorced  or  separated. 
Make  sure  you  notify  both  parents  of  up- 
coming conferences,  but  be  sure  to  give 
them  the  option  of  meeting  with  you  in- 
dividually if  they  prefer.  Remember:  both 
parents,  whether  they  are  living  with  the 
child  or  not,  have  a  legal  right  to  school 
progress  reports! 

Now  use  the  tips  that  follow  to  promote 
successful  conferences  and  healthy  parent- 
teacher  relationships! 

Avoid  the  possibility  of  interruptions  by 
providing  as  much  privacy  as  possible. 

Begin  the  conference  with  a  positive 
statement.  Discuss  the  child's  strength's 
first.  This  will  help  relax  lll-at-ease  parents. 

Create  a  feeling  of  partnership  right  from 
the  start.  Greet  parents  at  the  door,  intro- 
duce yourself,  thank  them  for  coming,  then 
lead  them  to  an  informal  spot  away  from 
your  desk,  such  as  your  classroom  reading 
corner  or  play  area.  Make  sure  there  are 
no  physical  barriers  between  you. 

Do  not  argue  with  parents.  Accept  criticism 
poluely  and  evaluate  negative  comments 
alter  they  leave. 

Encourage  parents  to  tell  you  what  they 
expect  of  their  child,  of  you.  and  of  your 
school 

Find  out  how  well  parents  understand  their 


child  and  the  work  he  or  she  is  doing  in 
school.  Clear  up  any  misunderstandings 
concerning  your  curriculum  or  instructional 
methods. 

Give  parents  the  chance  to  express  possible 
reasons  for  a  child's  poor  work  or  mis- 
behavior in  the  classroom,  explore  the 
possibilities  together,  and  discuss  strategies 
that  might  help  the  child. 

Handle  the  conference  in  a  relaxed  manner 
and  allow  sufficient  time  for  discussion. 

Involve  parents  in  their  child's  education 
by  suggesting  home  learning  activities  that 
will  reinforce  skills  taught  at  school. 

Join  with  parents  in  developing  discipline 
procedures  for  problem  children  and  en- 
courage them  to  reinforce  those  plans  at 
home.  Remember:  consistency  is  the  key 
to  effective  discipline! 

Keep  other  students  out  of  the  discussion! 
Evaluate  only  the  child  for  whom  the  con- 
ference is  being  held,  and  never  discuss 
other  staff  members  in  a  negative  way. 

Listen,  listen,  listen!  Remember  that  par- 
ents haven't  come  to  hear  a  lecture.  They 
want  the  chance  to  voice  their  own  con- 
cerns, ask  questions,  and  offer  suggestions. 
They  deserve  to  be  heard! 

Make  the  transition  from  one  topic  to  an- 
other as  smoothly  as  possible. 

Notice  parents'  facial  expressions,  ges- 
tures, and  tone  of  voice.  All  can  provide 
clues  concerning  their  feelings  for  the  child 

Omit  negative  comments  about  the  child's 
school  experiences  in  previous  years. 

Put  yourself  in  parents'  shoes.  Try  to  de- 
termine what  effects  your  remarks  will 
have  on  them  and  soften  negative  com- 
ments you  believe  they  may  have  difficulty 
accepting. 
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Question  parents  to  determine  their  largest 
areas  of  concern,  then  explain  what  is  being 
done  to  help  the  child  in  those  areas. 

Recognize  your  own  limitations  and  make 
sure  parents  understand  them  as  well.  For 
example,  don't  be  afraid  to  suggest  outside 
help  for  a  child  with  dyslexia  if  reading 
disabilities  are  not  your  forte. 

Show  plenty  of  examples  of  student  prog- 
ress. Try  having  parents  listen  to  a  tape 
of  their  child  reading  now  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  or  arrange  work  sam- 
ples chronologically  to  make  progress 
clear. 

Take  time  to  record  a  brief  summary  of 
concerns  discussed  after  each  conference. 
Then  throughout  the  year,  follow  up  with 
short  progress  reports  on  these  topics. 

Understand  parents'  concern  for  their  child 
and  make  it  clear  that  you  are  equally 
concerned. 

Vary  your  approach  to  parents.  Some  will 
need  detailed  explanations  of  your  edu- 
cational program  for  their  child — and  oth- 
ers will  not 

Warn  parents  about  health  problems  they 
may  not  be  aware  of.  For  instance,  Billy's 
parents  may  have  no  idea  that  he  is  having 
trouble  seeing  the  chalkboard. 

X-cept  parents  as  they  are — not  as  you  x- 
pect  them  to  be! 

You,  the  teacher,  can  make  the  difference 
between  an  effective  and  an  ineffective 
conference.  Remember:  you  arc  the 
professional:  it's  up  to  you  to  grab  the 
ball  and  run  with  it. 

Zero  in  on  problem  areas  when  necessary, 
but  be  sure  to  end  the  conference  on  a 
positive  note. 

Victor  Hoemann  is  a  counselor  at  St   Louis 
Community  College  in  St.  Louis.  Missouri 


WHAT  EVERY  PARENT  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  PARENT-TEACHER  CONFERENCES 


Ytu,  as  a  parent,  may  request  a  confer- 
ence with  a  teacher  at  anytime  by  call- 
ing the  school  principal  and  making  an 
appointment. 

Decide  in  advance  what  you  want  to  ask. 
the  teacher.  It's  a  good  idea  to  jot 
down  points  you  would  like  to  discuss 
so  they  won't  slip  your  mind. 

Ask  your  child  if  there  is  anything  he/ 
she  would  like  for  you  to  discuss  with 
his/her  teacher. 


Remember  that  you  and  the  teacher  are 
partners  in  seeing  that  your  child's 
educational  experiences,  both  at  home 
and  at  school,  are  the  most  appropri- 
ate and  beneficial  for  him/her. 

Get  the  facts  about  rumors  you  may 
have  heard.  Ask  the  teacher  what 
happened  in  the  classroom  rather  than 
asking  a  neighbor. 

Find  out  how  you  can  help  meet  soma  of 
your  child's  special  needs  at  home. 


Be  ready  and  willing  to  answer  ques- 
tions about  your  child's  health,  family 
life,  homework  habits,  problems  or 
feelings  about  school.  This  informa- 
tion helps  the  teacher  approach  work- 
ing with  your  child  in  a  more  effec- 
tive way. 


Feel  free  to  ask  the  teacher  any  ques- 
tions about  your  child  and  school.  You 
are  not  alone  in  wondering  about  new 
approaches  being  used  in  teaching  and 
you  have  the  right  to  understand  what 
they  are. 


(Source:  Unknown) 
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Dear  Parents: 

You  will  be  contacted  in  a  few  days  to  arrange  our  parent-teacher  conference.  Each  of 
us  sees  your  child  in  different  situations  and  can  gain  new  awareness  of  his/her  needs, 
strengths,  and  limitations  by  sharing  our  observations.  This  sharing  process  may  reveal 
ways  in  which  we  can  cooperate  to  the  benefit  of  your  child. 

I  have  circled  some  questions  for  you  to  answer  for  our  next  conference.  You  will  also 
find  a  list  of  questions  parents  often  wish  to  discuss  with  their  child's  teacher.  Please 
read  the  list  and  choose  three  to  five  questions  that  you  would  like  me  to  answer.  Place 
the  numbers  of  your  choices  on  the  bottom  of  this  form  and  return  the  form  to  me  by 
next  Monday.  I  am  looking  forward  to  our  cooperative  efforts  to  make  this  a  productive 
year  for  your  child. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Jane  Doe 
Fourth  Grade  Teacher 

PARENT  QUESTIONS  TO  TEACHER 

After  choosing  from  the  list  those  questions  you  would  like  me  to  answer,  please  circle 
them  and  place  their  corresponding  number  on  the  lines  below.  You  may  keep  the  list  of 
circled  questions  as  your  record. 

//  #  //  #  # 


Parent  Signature 


(Strom,  19S2) 
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TEACHER  QUESTIONS  FOR  PARENTS 

1.  What  types  of  activities  take  up  your  child's  leisure  time  when  alone?    With  pe^rs? 
Adults? 

2.  What  activities  do  you  and  your  child  especially  enjoy  doing  together? 

3.  How  does  your  child  act  when  you  identify  a  mistake  or  a  weakness  the  child  needs 
to  work  on? 

4.  What  methods  of  discipline  do  you  use  with  your  child? 

5.  What  kinds  of  chores  does  your  child  have  at  home? 

6.  How  does  your  child  handle  the  chores  you  assign? 

7.  What  kind  of  a  place  is  available  for  your  child  to  study  without  interruption? 

8.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  homework  your  child  is  expected  to  do? 

9.  How  does  your  child  react  to  your  helping  with  homework? 

10.  How  often  do  you  and  your  child  read  together? 

11.  How  often  does  your  child  play  and  work  alone? 

12.  How  do  you  reinforce  good  behavior  at  home? 

13.  What  things  at  school  tend  to  upset  your  child? 

14.  What  aspects  of  school  does  your  child  consider  the  most  difficult? 

15.  What  television  programs  do  you  and  your  child  watch  together? 

16.  What  observations  can  you  share  about  your  child's  relationship  with  peers? 

17.  How  does  your  child  act  when  angry?  Frustrated?   Doing  well? 

18.  How  much  sleep  does  your  child  usually  get  each  night? 

19.  What  does  your  child  have  to  say  about  his  progress  in  school? 

20.  In  what  ways  is  your  child  not  meeting  your  expectations? 

21.  In  what  ways  is  your  child  working  up  to  your  expectations? 

'2.  In  your  child's  opinion,  what  would  make  life  at  school  more  interesting? 

'3.  What  does  your  child  like  most  about  school? 

2k.  Are  there  any  attitudes  you  hope  your  child  will  be  able  to  change? 

25.  Is  your  child  able  to  persist  with  tasks  for  a  long  time? 

(Strom,  1982) 
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PARENT  QUESTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 

1.  Is  my  child  doing  as  well  as  he/she  should  in  school? 

2.  Is  my  child  working  up  to  his/her  ability? 

3.  Is  my  child  performing  at,  above,  or  below  grade  level  in  reading  and  mathematics? 

4.  Do  you  group  children  for  reading  and  math?   If  so,  what  group  is  my  child  in?   How 
are  children  selected  for  each  group? 

5.  What  are  my  child's  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  major  subject  areas? 

6.  What  tests  will  my  child  take  this  year?    What  is  the  purpose  of  the  tests?    How 
will  the  test  be  used?   What  do  you  take  into  account  when  deciding  grades? 

7.  Does  my  child  need  special  help  in  any  subject?   Is  such  help  available? 

8.  What  will  my  child  be  learning  this  year  in  math?   In  reading? 

9.  How  can  I  participate  in  developing  an  instructional  plan  for  my  child?    How  can  I 
support  my  child's  instructional  plan  at  home? 

10.  Are  there  regular  homework  assignments?     How  much  time  should  be  spent  on 
homework? 

11.  What  schedule  does  my  child  have  during  the  school  day? 

12.  Does  my  child  get  along  with  other  children?   With  you? 

13.  Does  my  child  respect  the  rights  and  property  of  others? 

14.  Does  my  child  show  any  behavior,  such  as  squinting,  being  tired  or  irritable,  that 
may  be  signs  of  a  medical  or  emotional  problem? 

15.  What  are  the  discipline  procedures  in  the  classroom? 

16.  Are  there  any  discipline  problems  with  my  child? 

17.  What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  us  that  would  help  our  child? 


(Source  Unknown,  n.d.) 
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Evaluating  the  Conference 

Parent-Teacher  conferences  should  be  evaluated  to  obtain  information  on  any  problems 
that  may  have  occurred,  and  how  they  might  be  improved.  The  evaluation  may  be  a 
simple  three-part  questionnaire  asking,  "Did  the  conference  accomplish  what  you  had 
hoped?  What  was  the  most  helpful  part  of  the  conference?  What  would  you  like  to  see 
done  differently  next  time  to  improve  the  conference?" 

An  example  of  a  more  detailed  evaluation  form  is  shown  below: 

Dear  Parent: 

In  order  to  determine  how  much  information  you  received  and  how  useful  the  conference 
was,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  written  feedback  from  you.  Please  check  the  response 
that  indicates  your  feeling  about  each  item.  It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  sign  the  feed- 
back form.  After  completing  the  form,  please  leave  it  with  the  principal.   Thank  you. 


YES    NO   NO  RESPONSE 


1.  I  was  allowed  to  discuss  the  matters  which  con- 
cerned me  most  about  my  child's  education. 

2.  My  questions  were  answered  to  my  satisfaction. 

3.  I  felt  at  ease  during  the  conference. 

4.  The  teacher(s)  was  courteous  and  treated  me  with 
respect. 

5.  I  developed  a  plan  with  the  teacher(s)  of  things  I 
can  do  to  maintain  or  improve  my  child's  educa- 
tion. 

6.  I  think  the  plan  is  something  that  I  can  easily  use 
with  my  child. 

7.  I  feel  more  positive  about  my  child  and  his/her 
education. 

8.  The  conference  was  a  positive  experience. 

9.  I  plan  to  come  to  school  again  on  the  next  confer- 
ence day. 

10.    Comments 


(Operation  Fail-Safe,  1979.) 
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SHOPPING  ACTIVITIES  TO  HELP  CHILDREN  LEARN 
Kindergarten  -  Grade  Three 


Reading 


o     Read   labels  and  signs  to  find  aisles  and  departments  in  grocery  and  department 
stores. 

o     Give  child  coupon  and  have  him  find  the  item  shown. 

o     Bring  a  label  from  home.   Have  child  find  item. 

o     Have  older  child  write  some  items  on  list  and  then  find  them  at  the  store. 

\Aathematics 

o     Count  items  in  basket  as  you  give  them  to  checker. 

o     Count  number  of  items  you  buy  from  bottom  shelf. 

o     Have  the  child  select  the  correct  size  containers  the  family  usually  uses,  such  as 
gallon  of  milk,  large  cans  of  baked  beans,  small  loaf  of  bread. 

o     Decide  which  bag  of  oranges  to  purchase  by  letting  the  child  count  the  number  in 
smaller  and  larger  bags. 

o  Read  prices  and  let  child  identify  which  items  cost  more  or  less. 

o  Let  children  look  through  racks  of  clothing  for  their  own  size. 

o  Plan  a  shopping  trip  with  some  money  for  the  child  to  spend  as  he/she  wishes. 

o  Weigh  ten  mushrooms  and  ten  apples.   Ask  if  apple  or  mushroom  is  heavier. 

o  Have  child  figure  out  best  buy  in  ice  cream  (or  paper  towels  or  other  products). 

o  Give  child  a  quarter  and  have  him  or  her  tell  you  what  can  be  purchased  with  it. 

o     Weigh  1/2  pound  of  apples  or  other  fruit.    Then  weigh  whole  pound  and  show  child  the 
difference. 

o     Have  child  buy  a  small  item  at  the  checkout  line.    Beforehand,  help  child  figure  out 
amount  of  change  he  or  she  will  get  and  what  coins  the  clerk  will  probably  give. 

Other:    ' 

o     Ask  children  to  notice  all  the  people  who  are  employees  of  the  store  and  the  many 
jobs  they  do. 

o     Talk  with  your  child  about  the  decisions  you  are  making  as  you  shop. 

o     Give  children  choices  about  purchases  of  cereal  or  other  items  as  special  treats. 

(Raines,  1982) 
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AT  -  HOME  ACTIVITIES  TO  HELP  CHILDREN  LEARN 

Grades  4  -  6 


Reading 

o     Read  package  directions  for  baking  and  preparing  simple  dishes. 

o     Have  older  children  prepare  one  dish  a  night  for  the  family's  supper. 

o     Let  child  read  to  an  older  adult  in  the  family. 

o     Have  child  read  to  younger  children. 

o     Follow  instructions  for  putting  together  model  cars. 

o  If  an  any  age  your  child  seems  "turned  off"  by  reading,  don't  make  an  issue  of  it. 
Casually  leave  "irresistible"  books  around—books  on  whatever  the  child's  current 
interests  are. 

Language  Arts 

o     Let  children  make  out  grocery  list. 

o  Encourage  the  writing  and  addressing  of  personal  greeting  cards,  invitations  and 
thank-you  notes,  writing  your  grocery  lists,  putting  names  in  your  address  book. 
Suggest  a  backyard  "mailbox"  for  exchanging  regular  letters  with  the  child  next 
door.   Write  notes  and  letters  to  your  children. 

o  Ask  children  to  look  up  phone  numbers  to  practice  using  alphabetical  lists.  Let  your 
child  compile  an  alphabetical  list  of  friends  with  their  addresses  and  phone  numbers. 

Mathematics 

o     Word  games  like  "Scrabble"  can  help  increase  your  child's  vocabulary  and  improve 

spelling. 

o  Give  your  child  practical  experience  in  using  mathematics  at  home.  Mention  the  size 
of  containers,  such  as  pints  of  ice  cream  and  half-gallons  of  milk.  Encourage  help 
when  you  bake,  lay  carpet,  or  tile,  or  seed  or  fertilize  the  lawn,  and  allow  your  child 
actually  to  measure  ingredients,  areas  or  quantities  of  material. 

o  If  your  child  is  having  difficulty  with  multiplication  tables,  buy  or  make  flash  cards 
and  use  them  on  a  regular  basis.  Children  will  enjoy  giving  answers  they  know  and 
will  learn  more  complex  problems  through  drill. 

o     Compare  prices  from  newspaper  ads  for  eating  out  at  various  fast-food  restaurants. 

o     Calculate  percentage  off  coupons  from  newspapers  and  magazines. 

o     Have  older  children  interpret  time  schedules  for  television  to  younger  children. 

o  Bingo,  dominoes,  toy  telephones,  card  games,  board  games,  calendars  and  clocks  with 
large  numbers  all  can  help  familiarize  your  child  with  the  world  of  numbers. 

(Source:     American  Federation  of  Teachers,   1984) 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  HELPING  JUNIOR  HIGH  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 


Reading  and  Writing  Skills: 

o  A  high  school  student  can  draft  a  letter  of  request  or  complaint  to  a  business  or 
agency.   By  11th  grade  he/she  will  have  learned  proper  format. 

o  One  of  your  pre-teenagers  can  write  that  letter  to  Grandma  or  Cousin  Lucille  that 
you've  been  putting  off.  Correct  the  first  draft.  Have  them  copy  it  and  send  it 
off.   Cousin  Lucy  will  appreciate  it—and  your  child's  writing  ability  will  improve. 

o  Have  older  children  read  the  instructions  of  a  game,  a  do-it-yourself  kit,  an 
operating  manual  for  a  car  or  a  medical  insurance  contract. 

o  A  junior  high  school  student  can  read  a  newspaper  article  to  the  parents  and  then 
write  a  summary  of  the  article  along  with  his/her  impression  of  it. 

o  A  high  school  student  and  his/her  parents  do  a  one  hour  observation  of  the  natural 
environment  found  in  the  home  backyard.  After  the  observation  is  completed  the 
student  writes  a  composition  using  as  many  descriptive  words  as  possible. 

o  When  your  children  have  composition  assignments  to  finish  at  home,  ask  them  to 
discuss  the  topic  with  you  before  writing. 

o  Encourage  your  children  to  read  their  writings  aloud.  Here  are  a  few  good 
questions  to  ask  about  their  writings;  these  questions  make  your  children  think 
about  the  meaning  and  clarity.  Who  is  your  audience?  For  whom  are  you  writing? 
What  is  the  purpose  of  your  composition?  Is  it  to  instruct,  to  influence  or  to 
entertain?  What  do  you  think  is  the  best  part?  What  part  would  you  like  to 
improve?  If  you  had  plenty  of  time,  what  section  of  the  composition  would  you 
change? 

o  When  commenting  on  your  children's  writings,  check  the  content  first.  Then,  you 
can  correct  the  grammar  and  spelling  by  asking  questions  that  show  how  these 
errors  confuse  the  reader. 

Mathematics: 

o  Adolescents  can  wrestle  with  your  family  budget.  Give  them  a  mock  checkbook 
and  show  them  how  to  keep  it  balanced. 

o  A  junior  high  school  student  can  help  his/her  parents  to  calculate  percentage 
discounts  on  the  prices  of  several  food  articles  while  grocery  shopping. 

o  A  junior  high  school  student  and  his/her  father  can  calculate  how  much  time  they 
will  need  to  get  to  a  particular  town  if  they  keep  driving  at  a  certain  speed. 

Social  Studies: 

o  Discuss  the  world  of  work  with  your  child,  including  the  demands  of  various  jobs 
and  professions  and  the  work  and  training  necessary  to  qualify.   Stress  the  idea  that 
training  can  begin  at  an  early  age  and  that  attention  to  school  work  is  vital  for 
future  success. 
(Source:     American  Federation  of  Teachers,   1984) 
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USE  TELEVISION  WISELY 

By  grade  one  the  average  child  has  viewed  4,000  hours  of  television.  The  average 
student,  upon  completing  high  school,  has  viewed  15,000  hours  of  television  and  has  spent 
more  time  in  front  of  the  TV  set  than  in  the  classroom. 


The  use  of  television  then  needs  to  be  carefully  monitored, 
your  child  of  precious  learning  time  at  home. 


Too  much  television  can  rob 


If  your  children  are  on  a  heavy  TV  diet,  cut  back  gradually.  Cut  back  one  hour  the  first 
week  and  so  on.  Have  a  weekly  conference  using  the  TV  guide  in  the  Sunday  paper  in 
which  you  and  your  children  make  selections  for  viewing.  (Carney,  1984) 

Select  and  prepare  for  the  shows  you  want  to  watch  each  week.  A  special  program  on 
whales  could  be  preceded  by  a  book  on  these  mammals  of  the  sea,  a  trip  to  an  aquarium 
or  a  model  or  drawing  of  the  animal.  Public  broadcasting  stations  are  good  places  to 
check  program  schedules.  Discuss  issues  raised  on  TV.  Encourage  follow-up  readings. 
Ask  open-ended  questions.  And  challenge  your  children  to  consider  the  bias  in 
programming  and  the  accuracy  of  news  reporting.  (Home  Team  Learning  Activities, 
1984) 

EIGHT  WAYS  TO  USE  TV  TO  HELP  YOUR  CHILD 


DON'T  USE  TV  AS  A  BABYSITTER. 
It  may  seem  easier  to  place  children 
in  front  of  the  television  regardless 
of  the  quality  of  programming  when 
you  are  busy  around  the  house;  but 
remember,  children  build  strong 
family  ties  from  their  participation 
in  household  chores  and  shopping. 
Include  them  in  these  activities. 

CAREFULLY  SELECT  THE  SHOWS 
YOUR  FAMILY  WATCHES.  Be  the 
parent  and  insist  that  certain  shows 
are  off  limits. 

SET  ASIDE  A  TIME  FOR  "FAMILY 
SHOWS,"  PROGRAMS  YOU  WATCH 
AND  DISCUSS  TOGETHER.  When 
parents  and  children  express  views 
about  the  program's  content  and 
exchange  ideas,  family  members 
gain  insight  about  the  program  and 
each  other. 


INCLUDE  CHILDREN  IN  FAMILY 
DECISIONS  ABOUT  WHAT  YOU 
WILL  WATCH  TOGETHER.  This 
shows  children  their  ideas  are 
respected  and  can  set  the  stage  for 
family  meetings  to  discuss  other 
family  projects. 

BE  A  MODEL  FOR  YOUR  CHILD. 
Choose  carefully  the  programs  you 
watch. 

DON'T  USE  TV  AS  A  REWARD  OR 
PUNISHMENT.  As  such,  it  can 
become  a  crutch  which  places  too 
much  value  on  the  medium.  Instead, 
try  to  think  of  something  more 
directly  tied  to  the  child's  behavior. 

BE  AS  SELECTIVE  WITH  YCUR 
CHILD'S  TV  DIET  AS  YOU  ARE 
WITH  WHAT  HE  OR  SHE  EATS. 
Just  as  we  are  what  we  eat,  to  some 
extent,  so  too  we  are  what  we 
watch. 


(Source:  Angle,  1985) 
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USE  ACTIVITIES  LIKE  THE 
FOLLOWING  TO  ENHANCE  THE 
LEARNING  VALUE  OF  THE  TV 
SHOWS  YOU  WATCH  AS  A 
FAMILY: 
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COMMANDMLNIS      hUK       PARtNI  S 

(12  OF   them) 

1.  Say  What  you  Mean  and  Mean. What  You  Say. 

Shoot  straight  with  youur  words  and  feelings,  Your  children  deserve  to 
know  how  to  play  your  game. 

2.  Always  Tell  the  Truth. 

Tell  the  truth  even  if  you  think  or  know  it  will  hurt  the  child.  You 
expect  them  to  tell  you  the  truth. 

3.  Always  Be  the  Same. 

All  youth  needs  someone  strong  to  lean  on,  especially  in  crisis  time. 
By  being  consistent  they  can  lean  on  you. 

4.  Act  Out  What  You  Say. 

Don't  tell  them  one  thing  and  then  have  another  set  of  rules  for 
yourself.  Be  the  example. 

5.  Be  Consistent  With  Your  Word. 

Follow  through.  If  you  mean  "no"  say  "no."  If  you  mean  "yes"  say 
"yes."  Make  decisions  your  kids  can  rely  on. 

6.  COMMUNICATE. 

Most  family  problems  are  caused  by  something  unsaid,  assumed,  or  not 
thoroughly  discussed.  Misunderstandings  usually  come  from  poor 
communications  and  the  lack  of  facts. 

7.  Always  Keep  Your  Promises. 

Never  promise  anything  you  can't  or  don't  intend  to  fulfill.  If 
circumstances  make  it  impossible  for  you  to  keep  a  promise,  then  talk 
it  out  and  explain  the  reason  thoroughly. 

8.  Apologize. 

Parents  aren't  perfect.  Never  fail  to  admit  your  faults  and  short- 
comings. Admit  your  errors.   If  you  are  guilty  of  misjudging, 
apologize.   If  you  wrongly  accuse,  ask  forgiveness. 

9.  Consult  Your  Children. 

Kids  have  a  lot  more  sense  and  depth  than  you  give  them  credit  for 
having.  Seek  their  ideas.  Ask  their  opinions.  Be  proud  when  they 
demonstrate  to  you  their  love  and  understanding. 


10.  Discipline  Only  in  Love. 

Never  discipline  in  anger.  If  you  threaten  to  punish  and  don't,  you 
have  only  accomplished  frustration.  Consider  and  think  about  discipline 
before  acting.  The  offender  might  be  doing  something  you  didn't  realize 
you  had  taught  him. 

11.  Love  the  Other  Parent. 

One  of  the  greatest  gifts  that  parents  can  give  their  children  is  to 
show  love  and  understanding  for  one  another.  Children  learn  what  real 
love  is  from  what  they  feel  and  witness  from  you. 

12.  Have  faith  in  Your  Children. 

Give  them  some  latitude.   If  you  show  them  you  trust  them,  they  will 
respond  by  being  trustworthy.  If  you  have  faith  in  them,  they'll  have 
faith  in  you.  (Source:  Unknown) 


STEPS  FOR  BKTTF.R  READING 


0 


Review  the  storv 


\2j       Set  a  reason  for  reading 


(Y)   Preview  the  story 


-Look  at  the  pictures 

-Read  the  first  few  sentences 

-Make  a  statement  about 

-Who  will  be  in  the   story 
-Where  the  story  will  take 

place 
-What  the  story  might  be 
cbout 


(Source:  Unknown) 


Have  your  child  recite 
what  happened   1st , 
2nd,  3rd   and  last  in 
the  storv. 
or 

Have  your  child  ask 
you  questions  about 
the  storv. 


Make  up  one  or  more  questions 
that   you  want   to  find   the 
answer (s)  to 

or 

Make  up  an  "I  Wonder"  statement 

Example:   I  wonder  why  Orange 
Oliver  was  different. 


If  your  child  doesn't  know  a  word  say: 

1.  "This  word  is  ." 

2.  "Now  you  say  the  word." 

3.  "Now  reread  that  sentence." 
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The 

Power  of 
Parents 


Last  month  we  ran  a  pledge  tor  students  to  sign  and  said  it  would  be  a  great  day  tor 
America  if  every  one  of  our  students  signed  it.  It  would  be  an  even  better  day  it  every 
parent  signed  this  one. 


PARENT'S  PLEDGE 

1.  I  want  my  child  to  have  the  best  possible 
education  and  I  realize  that  strong  school  systems 
are  essential. 

2.  I  will  provide  a  home  environment  that  will 
encourage  my  child  to  learn. 

3.  I  will  help  my  child  build  a  small  but 
meaningful  home  library. 

4.  I  will  insist  that  all  homework  assignments 
are  done  each  night. 

5.  I  will  discuss  at  dinnertime  what  my  child  has 
learned  at  school  each  day. 

6.  I  will  include  stimulating  books  among 
the  presents  I  give  my  child. 

7.  I  will  review  newspaper  stories  and  TV  newscasts 
with  my  child  and  discuss  how  the  news  may  affect 
our  lives. 

8.  I  will  meet  regularly  with  my  child's  teachers. 

9.  I  will  remind  my  child  of  the  necessity  of 
discipline  in  the  classroom — especially 
self-discipline. 

10.  I  will  help  my  child  appreciate  and  enjoy 
the  excitement  in  learning  and  the  thrill  of  an 
inquiring  mind. 

Parent  (signed  with  love  and  responsibility) 

Child  (signed  with  love  and  appreciation) 

Teacher  (signed  with  great  expectations) 


A  message  js  published  in  the  Wdll  Streel  ftmrnal 

t'V  United  rcchnuln^ics  Corporation,  Hjittord    Connecticut  U6101 
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WORKSHOPS  FOR  PARENTS 


TOPIC 

Building  Your  Child's  Self-Concept 

Budgeting  Your  Money 

Cardiac  Pulmonary  Resuscitation 

Classroom  Teaching  Techniques 

Drug  Abuse 

First  Aid 

Food  and  Inflation 

Helping  the  Middle  School  Student 
with  Reading 

Helping  with  Phonics 

Helping  Your  Child  Read  at  Home 

How  to  Get  Help  from  Community  Agencies 

Immunization  and  Childhood  Diseases 

Make-It,  Take-It  Reading  Games 

Making  Books  at  Home 

Making  Stocking  Stuffers 

Middle  School  Rap  Session 

No-Nonsense  Nutrition 

"Reading  Begins  at  Home" 

Reading  Problems  and  What  They  Mean 

Rights  and  Responsibilities  of  Parents 

STEP  (Systematic  Training  for  Effective 
Parenting)  American  Guidance  System 

Tips  on  Food  and  Nutrition 

Understanding  Reading  Terms 

"What's  So  Great  About  Books" 

(Source:  Coopersmith,  1983) 


PRESENTER 
Teacher 

Home  Extension  Service 
Red  Cross 
Teacher 
Police  Officer 
Red  Cross 

Home  Extension  Service 
Teacher 

Retired  Teacher 
Teacher 
Social  Worker 
Registered  Nurse 
Parent  Coordinators 
Parent  Coordinators 
Parent  Coordinators 
Middle  School  Principal 
American  Dairy  Council 
Film 

Reading  Coordinator 
Reading  Coordinator 
Reading  Coordinator 

Parent  Coordinators 
Reading  Coordinator 
Film 
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PARENT  CONTACT  SHEET 


19    -  19 


Child's  Name 


Parent's  Name 


Letter  of  notification  of  child's  placement  in  Chapter  I  Program: 
Returned  Not  returned 


Understands  Chapter  I  Program: 
Yes 


No 


Requested  more  information  about  Chapter  I  Program: 

Yes  No  

Requested  conference: 

Yes  No 


CONTACTS : 


Date  of  Contact 


Response 


Date  of  Contact 


Response 


Date  of  Contact 


Response 


Additional  contacts  and/or  comments: 


(Source:  Meyer,  1982) 
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